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PRESBYTERtANISM

proved more effective ; it secured
for the congregation their right of
self-government, although it is a
mistake to identify this instinct
off-hand with any modern
democratic tendency; it also
safeguarded the Church against
anything like sacerdotalism. In
insisting that the jurisdiction of
the Church must be in the hands of
the Church, Preabyterianism also
insisted that the Church was not
simply the clergy.

Questions of Divine Right
From the 17th century onwards
a hot controversy raged upon the
divine right of episcopacy or pres-
bytery, which is only ceasing in
our own day as historical scholar-
ship intervenes to prove that
originally the conditions of the
Church 'held both elements to-
gether* that neither can claim more
than validity on the basis of prac-
tical convenience, and that the
development in the 2nd century,
which led ultimately to the
medieval system of bishops and
cardinals, derived from political
exigencies which no longer exist,
or from doctrinal movements which
are open to question. All that
Presbyterianism, or any other
form of polity, can claim is that it
suits the genius of the Church and
conserves its practical ends, that
it guarantees whatever is requisite
to the well-being and efficiency of
the Church as God's people.

Historically it is justified by
its success. Even in England, as
Matthew Arnold pointed out.
Hooker wrote his great treatise
" not because episcopalianism is
essential, but because its im-
pugners maintained that Presby-
terianism is essential, and that
episcopalianism is sinful. Neither
the one nor the other is essential or
sinful, and much may be said on
behalf of both. But what is im-
portant to be remarked is, that
both ivere in the Church of Eng-
land at the Reformation., and that
Presbyterianism was only extruded
gradually."

The opposite process took place
in Scotland, and it was largely due
to Scottish settlers that Presby-
terianism spread rapidly in Ireland
from the 17th century onwards,
whereas the Presbyterian Church
in Wales owed its origin to English
impetus in the 1 Sth century.

Huguenots and Calvin
On the Continent, the French
Huguenots naturally followed Cal-
vin, though they organized their
presbyterian polity on slightly
different lines. East of the Rhine,
political conditions hindered the
presbyterian polity, but Bohemia,

even before Calvin, had developed
a semi-presbyterian system, and
the remarkable church of Hun-
gary, with over half a million mem-
bers, attests the vigour of the
presbyterian system and its appeal
to the reformed Christians of that
country. Together with the scat-
tered and smaller communities,
which are thus organized elsewhere
upon the Continent, the Dutch,
British, French, JSwiss, and Hun-
garian Presbyterians now number
about five millions, and the polity
has proved itself flexible enough
to live and thrive amidst complex
modern environments.

In Canada the first presbyterian
movement was made by the Hu-
guenots in the 17th century. The
ill-judged policy of France* which
reserved Canada for the Roman
Church, checked this attempt. But
during the next century the British
immigrants took up the cause, and
in the eastern and western pro-
vinces the Presbyterians were
numerically second only to the
Methodists. A union between
Methodists, Congregationalists,
and Presbyterians formed the
United Church of Canada, but
many Presbyterians remained out-
side. Strong Presbyterian churches
have also been formed, principally
through Scottish and Irish in-
fluences in Australia and New
Zealand. In S. Africa, on the
other hand, the impetus came
from the Dutch, and the British
section is smaller. When isolated
missions and sections, e.g. in the
West Indies and in Asia, are in-
cluded, the numerical strength of
Presbyterianism after the Second
Great War was estimated at
7,000,000.

Education and Discipline
The efficiency of the polity is
shown by its development of edu-
cation arid of discipline. The Pres-
byterian churches have invariably
set a high standard of education
for their ministers, and this has
been accompanied by a corre-
sponding conscience for instructing
the people in the faith, and also for
education in schools. A presbyter
must " be apt to teach " according
to the Xew Testament, and Presby-
terianism has ne\Ter forgotten this
duty: the administration of the
sacraments, for example, is steadily
viewed as one aspect of preaching
the Word. As for discipline, each
congregation is ruled by its own
session, presided over by the
minister, and consisting of elders
(presbyters) elected by the people,
who share the spiritual super-
vision of the congregation with
him, aid him in administering the

Lord's Supper, and generally fur-
ther the interests of the church.
Each minister, with one or more
elders from his congregation, is a
member of the local presbytery,
the main difference being that the
minister is a permanent member,
whereas the eider is elected for a
definite period. In some larger
churches presbyteries are grouped
in synods, which can act as units
of review. The synod is provincial,
but the assembly, which meets
once a year, is national. Each
presbytery sends up a fixed num-
ber of delegates, ministers, and
elders. A moderator is chosen, who
holds office for one year. This is
the final court of appeal, and any
business may come up before it
from any session or presbytery by
regular "forms of petition. * The
general assembly thus represents
the entire Church, and its decisions
cannot be reversed, except by a
subsequent assembly.
A large part of the success of
Presbyterianism lies in this care-
fully organized recognition of popu-
lar government, which on the one
hand leaves the individual congre-
gation free to manage its own
affairs and yet prevents any selfish
or eccentric action, which puts the
minister in a position of independ-
ence instead of leaving him at the
mercy of a local few, and at the
same time gives to the congrega-
tion a reasonable control over him.
Thus no congregation can interfere
with its minister except through
the presbytery, and no one kirk-
session can review or object to the
proceedings of another. On the
other hand, a presbytery has cer-
tain powers over all church work
done by the congregations belong-
ing to it. In mission extension this
polity is found effective. Weaker
causes can be helped by stronger
ones, and advances can be made
in the way of church extension by
means of concerted effort. Presby-
terian principles have been fully
recognized in united churches in
the mission field and elsewhere.
The World Presbyterian Alliance,
founded in 1877, includes well over
a hundred churches. Its council,
which meets every four years, is
consultant, not jurisdictional.
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PBESBYTERIANISM IN THE U.S.A.
There was a considerable presby-
terian element among the Puritans